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A study of change among the Wape people of Papua New Guinea 


Traditional beliefs exist, to varying degrees, everywhere in the world. Because the emphasis of 
church-related medical work is often hospital-based and curative, thesa beliefs of the community are 
frequently ignored or overlooked. This paper shows haw Christianity and traditional beliefs can 
work together to make a more meaningful life for people. The Christian Medical Commission would be 
interested in receiving your reactions to this paper and information about similar experiences. 


In early January 1972 Monda from Teloutei village became sick. 
Her skin was cold and clammy, and her head and chest and whole 
body ached. Her stomach pained as it rumbled. Although there 
was no vomiting or diarrhea, she ate little. Very sorry for 
herself, she lay on her 'pangal' bed much quieter than usual. 
Concerned, husband Kauyu called for Wilaki, one of the medi- 
cine men in the village. Feeling Monda's cold skin, Wilaki 
immediately concluded that ancestral spirits had afflicted 
her. Wilaki then informed Monda and everyone else that her 
sickness was the result of her bad behaviour. Maiweiyum, 
Kauyu's mother, who died in 1961, had grown tired of hearing 
Monda insult Kauyu. Time and again Monda had also said nasty 
and untrue things about her husband to others in the village. 
In frequent fits of temper she would belt her four children 
over the head (not the buttocks as Kauyu had instructed her); 
and to top it all, Monda was lazy. Quite often when Kauyu ar- 
rived home from work tired and hungry, no sago had been pre- 
pared. Now Maiweiyum's spirit was angry with Monda. Why 
should her daughter-in-law behave like this when she, Maiwei- 
yum had worked so hard to care for and feed her son Kauyu when 
he was a baby? 


Wilaki told Monda her wrongs. Before she could be well again, 
she must determine in future to be a good woman. Then placing 
his mouth in turn over Monda's back, shoulders, sides and 
chest, Wilaki sucked and pulled out seven pieces of wood. An- 
gered ancestors had shot these into Monda when she was in the 
bush. Also, Maiweiyum and others had taken part of Monda's 
spirit away from her. Consequently, her skin was cold. If 
her sickness was the result of spirits coming into her, her 
skin would be hot. 


Hearing Wilaki's diagnosis, Kauyu set about making his wife 
well again. (The restoration of health to a sick person often 
involves the effort of a number of relatives. It is not sole- 
ly the work of the medicine man.) Kauyu again told Monda her 
wrongs. She had sin, and this sin resulted in sickness. 
(Sometimes it is claimed that the sin is the sickness itself.) 
Before she could be well again, Monda must confess her wrongs 
and promise in future to behave properly, fulfilling her re- 
sponsibilities. After Monda had made this confession and pro- 
mise, Kauyu prayed to God to send away her sin - her sickness 
and also the bad spirits. Kauyu earnestly prayed to God for 
his wife on several occasions during the sickness, the main 
request being that God would send away Monda's sins. 


That afternoon Kauyu blew softly on various parts of Monda's 
body that were paining, saying, "Mother, you go down and out 


of her." Somehow the spirit of his mother was in her, smiting 
her daughter-in-law, thus making her sick. 


Early next morning Kauyu went to the bush. Picking various 
leaves, grasses and fern leaves from the garden where Monda 
had collected food when she first felt sick, he tied them into 
a neat bundle. Then quietly speaking to his ancestral spir- 
its, to his mother and others, he said, "You put back the 
spirit of my wife, and she will be well again." Setting off 
back to the village, Kauyu carefully placed every few yards 
along the track an upturned fern leaf with the stem pointing 
homewards. Monda's spirit would follow these. Arriving home, 
he heated some stones in a fire and, when hot, placed them in 
the bundle of leaves. He then rubbed the heated greenery over 
Monda's body. While doing this, he blew in each ear and over 
several parts of her body, saying, "Mother, father, grandmoth- 
er, grandfather, you must leave her alone, and she will get 
well. You put back her spirit, and she will be well." 


Kauyu claims that next morning Monda was well again and went 
and washed. Since then she has been a much better woman, for 
she is afraid of Kauyu's ancestors, 


Just why Monda has been so rebellious and difficult is hard to 
say. She may have had a difficult childhood, or perhaps it is 
the particular set of genes she was born with and is naturally 
a difficult person. But then we are all basically rebellious 
and selfcentred. 


A week or so later Kauyu came to Lumi and told me this inci- 
dent of his wife's sickness. Through questioning, he told me 
the story as I have outlined above. But he really came to 
learn more about prayer. We had a good discussion about talk- 
ing to God, which I believe was a help to him. Actually, Kau- 
yu prays frequently, both privately and publicly, in his vil- 
lage and at the regular Sunday services I hold at Teloutei. 
‘And he often passes on to others in his hamlet what he has 
heard and experienced of God. 


Although I did not personally see the above healing incident, 

on other occasions I have seen medicine men remove arrows, the 
ritual of leaves being heated and rubbed on the body, and the 

exorcism of spirits. 


Kauyu paid medicine man Wilaki 50 cents for his services, and 
it appears that Monda is somewhat better behaved. She herself 
makes no claim of being a Christian. 


There is more to this ritual than I have described, but it is 
enough for the purpose of this paper. 


The geographical area in which these particular beliefs are 
held lies wholly in the Lumi Subdistrict of the Sepik region 
of Papua New Guinea. There are slight variations in the be- 
liefs and ritual, but they are basically the same throughout 
this area. They are practised quite frequently, and sometimes 
educated men are involved. 
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What should be the approach of church workers to this incident, 
so typical of countless tensions and crises about which the lo- 
cal people are terribly concerned? It is not possible to give 
a simple answer, for there are many factors which need consid- 
eration. We can, however, make observations, evaluations and 
interpretations and so arrive at some important principles. 


1 The above incident is more than just a case of sickness. 
It is necessary to diagnose it as malaria or pneumonia and 

treat accordingly, but there is more to it than this. Beha- 
viour values, relationships, prayer, the problem of staying 
alive are all concerns in the situation. Ancestors do not 
exist separately from the material world in which people live. 
Everything and everyone, the natural and supernatural, live 
together in their one world. 


2 It appears to us Europeans that the people believe contra- 
dictory notions. For example, in the above event the sick- 
ness is said to be caused by 


a. Kauyu's mother taking part of Monda's spirit from her 
b. splinters of wood being shot into Monda's body 

Cc. ancestors smiting Monda 

a F Kauyu's mother's spirit being in Monda 


e. Monda's sin, perhaps the sin being the sickness 


Of course, it is possible to somewhat harmonize these concepts. 
For example, Monda sinned, following which Kauyu's deceased 
mother smote her and then took part of Monda's spirit from her, 
Following which the mother speared her with splinters of wood. 
When the sin was confessed, the arrows- were removed; and 
through the appropriate ritual Monda's spirit returned. The 
removal of her sin by God either was or resulted in the removal 
of the sickness. But we are not at all sure that this is the 
way the people themselves put these ideas together. All we can 
say is that to them these concepts are either noncontradictory 
or the contradictions do not worry them. Probably the former 
is true. 


3 These are not isolated beliefs which can be easily dis- 
carded or removed from the culture. With many more they 
provide a logical picture of the world in which events make 
sense and have meaning. As it stands, their world view* is 
basically neither Christian nor non-Christian; it is simply 
their understanding of the world in which they live. It is 
neutral, but it can be christianized. 


4 The world view of the people, which includes all basic as- 
sumptions (unconsciously held) and beliefs, gives and rein- 


*For a full discussion of ‘world view', see "New Guinea Basic 
Assumptions", Donald McGregor, July 1969 (available from the 
Christian Medical Commission, Geneva). 


Forces a system of values which for centuries has helped the 
people live together. The fear of retaliation by their ances- 
tral spirits motivates them to follow these values, which are 
closer to the Ten Commandments than is generally realized. 

They have less fear of such things as sorcery and ancestral 
Spirits when they follow their traditional values. The whole 
world view and value system is a fairly effective deterrent 
against the sins of stealing, anger, immorality, disobedience, 
laziness and not fulfilling one's accepted roles. If the truth 
be known, it is probably true to say that at present the tradi- 
tional system is a much greater force influencing village peo- 
ple (including Christians) to live together without stealing, 
immorality, anger, etc., than is Christianity. Yet we need to 
realize that their traditional system is not always or even 
generally the antithesis of Christianity. 


5 We should not aim at undermining their world view (not that 
we can anyway), for on this foundation is built quite a 
reasonable set of values. Rather than destroy their world view 

and values (and, we may add, their social structure and cul- 
ture), we should think more in terms of its changing, develop- 
ing and being brought to fulfillment. Rather than destroying a 
people's identity, self-image, security and history, we aim at 
being an instrument in enabling the people to travel the road 
of progressive change. 


6 When missionaries try to authoritatively disprove the be- 
liefs and assumptions of a people, there is inevitably a 
breakdown in communication. Indigenes then say that the Euro- 
pean just does not understand, and discussion on the subject 
ceases. It has happened many times. 


7 We may make a distinction between, on the one hand, the 
people's supernatural beliefs and, on the other hand, the 

ritual followed which is based on these beliefs and carried out 
in times of crisis. It can be argued that we have no scriptur- 
al ground for saying that it is sinful for the local people to 
believe that their supernatural beings have power but that it 
is sinful for them to follow a traditional ritual in which spi- 
rits are entreated or appeased. If this is so, we next ask 
just how does a Christian expect God to deal with the spirits 
causing sickness? What is the relationship between God and 
their ancestral spirits? 


When many people first became Christians, they believed that, 
as God is stronger than spirits, they would not in future get 
sick, that is provided they did not sin. When they later did 
become sick, they followed what they knew - their traditional 
ritual. Many prayed to God as well. To them it was a very 
reasonable approach. And this is what Kauyu did. 


8 We cannot, either from the Bible or the physical sciences, 
authoritatively or ‘once and for all' disprove their be- 
liefs about sickness nor their view of the world. The Bible 
speaks of the existence of spirits and does not deny the pres- 
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ence of ancestral spirits (compare Saul's calling up Samuel's 
spirit recorded in I Samuel 28). The physical sciences do not 
address themselves to problems concerning the supernatural or 
the meaning of existence or of values, judgement and reconcili- 
ation, all of which are present in Monda and Kauyu's experi- 
ence. We cannot talk in terms of their world view being fac- 
tual or nonfactual, for that aspect of it which we are here 
discussing is not in the realm of the physical sciences. It is 
the supernatural. It is their spiritual reality, and we have 
no alternative but to accept it on its face value. This, how- 
ever, is not the same as agreeing with it. 


9 We are interested in bringing Christ into the situation. 
In the process of time these lesser powers may be brought 

under His control and thus used as His instruments; or He will 
send them away; or reliance on them will become superfluous 
and fear of them unnecessary; or God becomes the ultimate cause 
and the ultimate reality, and their traditional causality and 
reality come under God's power and authority; or it may be in- 
evitable that the two systems exist side by side for some time 
until the people are brought, possibly through the instrumen- 
tality of a local Christian prophet, to the point of decision. 
At any particular point of time how can European missionaries 
know what the specific relationship should be between God and 
their supernatural? Only people in the situation can come to 
some conclusion. This will become their theology. 


1 eee of events, including both the 'how' (science) 
and ‘why! (meaning, religion) within the framework of the 
traditional world view, may also have a deeper, nonconflicting, 
Christian interpretation. I will give an example. Ouye from 
Inabu, a Christian of some years! maturity, recently took a 
second wife. A few months later his second wife died. In 
February 1972 Ouye told me with much conviction of sin that his 
wife was taken from him by God in punishment for his sin. The 
next day we were discussing sorcery ('sanguma'). Without hesi- 
tation he said she was killed by 'sanguma' and gave me the con- 
clusive evidence. Then he remembered that he had earlier said 
that God had taken his wife. He believed that God allowed the 
"sanguma' to kill his wife and that in this way the 'sanguma' 
was the instrument of God's judgement. Yet it is really quite 
irrelevant to try to reconcile the two statements, for they are 
nonconflicting. In this instance the 'sanguma' was thought of 
more in the realm of science (the 'how') and God's judgement in 
the realm of faith and religion (the 'why'). And as with all 
peoples of all religions the two realms are on nonconflicting 
levels. We can make the same remark about the incident con- 
cerning Monda and Kauyu. The Christianity Kauyu applied does 
not seem to conflict with traditional beliefs, and neither need 
there be any ‘watering down' of the Christian faith. 


11 A relevant theology will not be a static thing but will 
change as their understainding of the world changes and as 

they grow in their Christian experience. However, to partici- 

pants in the culture, at any particular time it will be thought 


of as absolute and final, though they will be aware there is 
more to learn from and experience God. Their New Guinea theo- 
logy adequately spelled out will address itself to the problem 
of existence in their world and will have much to say about 
sorcery, ancestral spirits, sickness, death. The problem of 
existence refers not only to the task of staying alive but also 
to the meaning and events of life and the reason to be. A rel- 
evant theology will accept the existing world view and, in so 
doing, will be an instrument for gradually changing it. In ad- 
dressing itself to the tensions and fears of everyday life, it 
will show the Christian way to live in their world. This theo- 
logy spelled out can only emerge from the people themselves. 


12 If an expatriate missionary does not get a fair understand- 

ing and respect of the people and their traditional cul- 
ture, including such things as the world view, value system, 
social structure, mythology, it is hardly possible for him/her 
to recognize or accept any valid indigenous Christian theology 
which speaks to the tensions of life. A relevant and valid 
theology we Westerners would almost certainly brand as syncre- 
tistic (in a bad sense). 


13 It is inevitable that the people, in understanding and ap- 
plying the unique (in many respects) Christian message, 
will reconcile it with their world view. Technically speak- 
ing, this would be syncretism. But it does not follow that it 
is necessarily bad. It depends on what it does to God. If it 
means God loses His transcendence and power and His character 
is thought of wholly in terms of one of their ancestral spir- 
its, this would be a bad syncretism. However, if the people 
believe that whatever power the ancestral spirits have is ei- 
ther allowed of God or given to them by God and that He is the 
God of the universe and both transcendent and immanent, this 
could be a valid and proper syncretism. Actually, there are 
several possibilities; and the people in the situation are the 
only ones who can find the truth for themselves. 


age ousers Rancilio of the nature of theology is a far too 

static kind of thing. Rather than dwelling on rigid struc- 
tures, never changing creeds and doctrinal statements, we 
should be thinking about something much more fluid, related to 
life as it is. Unless a theology speaks to the issues, ten- 
sions, fears of life, it is not adequately spelled out. Local 
Christians and churches need to work out theologies which ad- 
dress themselves to the particular problems they face - for 
example, ancestral spirits; 'sanguma'; medicine men; food ex- 
changes; bride price; obligations to relations, including the 
'wantok' system.” 


Church workers and missionaries need a better and more realis- 


tic theology that gives better guidelines in our approach to 


*Pidgin term from ‘one talk', one language, i.e. same tribe, 
group or nation. 
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culture. I think it is quite obvious that the theology we used 
for years (our evaluation of the culture in the light of our 
interpretation of the Scriptures) was far too black-and-white 
and rigid. We still hear missionaries saying that good customs 
can stay but bad customs must go. But customs cannot be neatly 
tabulated into these two categories, for there are good and bad 
together in varying proportions in practically all customs, 
with a thread of animism validating and reinforcing almost all. 
To condemn a custom because it has (in our view) some bad in 
it, quite ignoring the good it contains, has rather serious re- 
percussions. 


It is simply not possible for someone outside the culture to 
legislate what is right and what is wrong, what should go and 
what should stay, and when all this should happen. Those who 
try are as often wrong as they are right. 


15 I sometimes think we have an overblown doctrine of Satan. 

New Guinea bible school students ate commonly taught that 
not only is sorcery ('sanguma') of Satan but also the work of 
the medicine man ('glass man'). The result is that some New 
Guineans have now worked out a theology concerning sorcery 
which goes something like this: 'Sanguma' is satanic. A 
Christian wholly following the Lord and claiming His power and 
protection will not be afflicted by the 'sanguma'. However, a 
half-hearted Christian will not have this protection. If such 
a Christian has a sickness which is inflicted by the 'sanguma', 
he must go to the medicine man (satanic) and have the splinters 
of wood removed from his body. When well again, he can wholly 
follow God. 


Does the medicine man's power really come from Satan? Some in- 
digenes are beginning to question this, and I for one am not at 
all sure we can say that all the work of traditional medicine 
men is of satanic origin. 


Sometimes local Christians mouth what we teach them but (uncon- 
sciously), in fact, do not really believe all we say. They may 
accept but not believe it. The teaching has not gone through 
their whole being, including their conscience or intellect; nor 
is it related in some way to their understanding of the world. 


162 number of Christian men are being taught at theological 
seminaries, bible schools and other centres. We are ex- 
pecting the leadership of the churches to come from these in- 
stitutions. Through the teaching they have received during the 
two, three or four years they have been away from their home 
environment, it is inevitable and right that their traditional 
world view will, to some extent, be changed. However, until we 
realize that New Guineans have a world view different from 
ours, it is almost inevitable that in teaching our particular 
understanding of life and our interpretations of the Scriptures, 
we subtly pressure them into accepting our world view. We vir- 
tually say that such things as the belief in their traditional 
spirits who make psople sick is a lie of Satan who has darkened 


their minds; sickness has natural causes; ancestral spirits do 
not really exist, for when a person dies, the spirit goes imme- 
diately to either heaven or hell; the work of medicine men in 
pulling out arrows is trickery or satanic, as also is sorcery. 
Maybe we convey all this more implicitly than explicitly, but 
this is what we often teach. 


New Guineans want to accept and believe all we teach, for they 
often think we are the guardians of the truth. In genuinely 
trying to believe all we say, they try not to believe their 
traditional understanding of the world, endeavouring to put it 
out of their minds. They cannot really reason and think it 
through, for much of what we say is not logical to their way of 
thinking. This results in repression, which has numerous, se- 
rious consequences. It hinders intellectual honesty, fosters 
hypocrisy, duality, legalism and deadness. It hinders healthy 
creativity and the development of the mind, personality and 
whole being. Yet it often happens that the students repress 
much of their world view at these institutions in which they 
are trained, only to result in it all coming out later in times 
of crisis when they return to their villages. Students should 
have full liberty to first discover and discuss their tradi- 
tional world view with the complete right to accept or reject 
according to their intellect, spiritual understanding, con- 
science, new information and their understanding of the 
Scriptures. 


I think we need realize that we are not going to get a consen- 
sus of opinion from them that a particular world view is the 
correct one. For some reason individuals differ considerably 
in their ability to change. Education is a significant factor, 
as also is the particular society to which a person belongs. 

We should give complete liberty to each individual to weigh up, 
evaluate and freely discuss with others. Then he/she changes 
at his/her own rate. 


A principle basic to Christianity is that of openness. Right 
through the New Testament Christ and the inspired writers ap- 
peal to the mind and conscience. They ask rhetorical questions 
which stimulate the whole being into facing issues. Partly in 
this way intelligent and corrsct decisions are made. 


A society cannot completely change its traditional world view 
within the span of a few years. If people could, it would mean 
the collapse of virtually their whole belief system - their 
logical understanding of the world in which they live and on 
which their value system and social structure is built. If 
these go, the roots of the society are destroyed. The few in- 
dividuals who seemingly manage to completely change their world 
view (through being away from their society and in an institu- 
tion) are often forever cut off from their own people. 


{pees has placed in the heart of every person a mechanism 
which enables him/her to distinguish between right and 
wrong. Also known as the conscience, this mechanism, activated 
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by the Holy Spirit and the Scriptures, enables individuals and 
groups to increasingly learn of God, His ways, and to discern 
the real values and behave accordingly. 


Another mechanism God has given us is the mind, by which we 
learn and interpret facts. Aided by God, the mind enables in- 
dividuals and groups to increasingly learn of God's world and 
understand it better. 


We also need to remember that the intellect and conscience of 
the local people operate wholly within their world view and 
value systems from which they cannot be divorced. The logic we 
use and the ethics we communicate have to make sense in their 
world view. This will gradually change, but we have no alter- 
native other than to work initially within this framework. 


We expatriate missionaries often bypass (or ride roughshod) 
over the people's mechanisms of intellect and conscience in our 
endeavour to have local Christians exercise their wills in the 
way we think they should. In so doing, we often persuade them 
to act in a way that makes little sense either to their reason 
or their conscience. For example, a man said to me, "Why don't 
you Europeans like us 'blowing' on a sick person? We only want 
to get the bad spirit out of the person. If we don't-do this, 
the sick will die." 


Our attitudes and words sometimes make the mind and the con- 
science of indigenes become inoperative and tend to bring peo- 
ple into a legalism, hyprocrisy and dualism. We also make them 
Forever dependent upon us and do not learn to hear the voice of 
God in their hearts. 


18 We have already noted that the local value system is much 

closer to the Ten Commandments than is generally realized. 
Romans 1 and 2 tell us that to all people God has revealed, 
through creation around them and conscience in them, some truth 
and light. We need to realize that conscience is moulded a lot 
through cultural values. In other words, in all cultures and 
even religions there is some light, some truth; and when recog- 
nized, this Can be built on. In Some sense at least Christian- 
ity is the fulfillment of the local culture in the same way as 
Christianity is the fulfillment of Judaism. Perhaps Matthew 
5:17 has an application here, "Do not think that I have come to 
do away with the Law of Moses and the teaching of the Prophets. 
I have not come to do away with them but to give them real 
meaning." 


Christ can give real meaning to the local culture. In many 
respects Christianity is unique from all other religions. In 
other respects it is the fulfillment of cultures and religions. 
I have found that indigenes will discuss, given the right sit- 
uation, traditional beliefs and Christianity. They keenly want 
to know what in their traditions is true, what is false, what 
is partly right, and how the light from the Scriptures puts a 
new complexion on it. 


a3 


There is an aspect of animism which says that stealing, immo- 
rality, anger, selfishness, not caring for old people, etc., is 
is sin and will be punished. We cannot say this is wrong or 
satanic. Instead of ignoring or discarding these beliefs, I 
think we should aim at working on this foundation, showing that 
the true God is the God of the ancestral spirits (Colossians 
1:16); and that in breaking these laws (those which are also in 
Scripture), they are really rebelling against God. A number of 
Christians have of their own accord expressed similar views to 
me. Granted, they will not have our doctrinal purity (if there 
is such a concept) and their understanding of God will, to us, 
be excessively punitive (harsh); but it will be a theology that 
makes sense to them and that takes seriously their traditional 
values. 


Our failure to realize adequately that God has given some light 
and understanding to people through their traditional culture 
has had serious repercussions. Directly or indirectly it has 
resulted in our 


ae having insufficient motivation to learn the culture 


b. mot having adequate respect for both the people and their 
culture 


c. being too authoritarian and 'black-and-white'; this, in 
turn, has resulted in people hiding their actions from us 


d. mot being able to discuss intelligently, seriously and sym- 
pathetically with the people life and all that it is 


19 We should have two aims: 


a. to be an agent in helping the people form a biblical, rele- 
vant and practical theology which addresses itself to life 
and that makes sense in their view of the world 


b. to be an agent in changing their world view; it is not con- 
tradictory seeking to both accept it and change it 


As church workers and expatriate missionaries our attitudes and 
actions may be stated thus: 


a. We refuse to be shocked or to pass judgement. 


b. We have a genuine respect for people, including their world 
view, values and whole culture. 


c. We ask questions in order to 
i. learn and, in so doing, understand and thus discuss 

intelligently and with love 

ii. help the people better understand themselves, their sit- 
uations and their world. In so doing, some of their un- 
conscious is brought into their conscious. They view 
their beliefs and customs and values more objectively 
and are thus able to make more intelligent decisions. 

iii. help the people develop and use their minds and con- 
Sciences. To this end we openly discuss passages of 
Scripture which deal with existing tensions and allow 
people to make their own decisions. 
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20 We return to Monda and Kauyu. What should church workers 
say, do and teach in such situations? Teach about God, His 
willingness and power to forgive sin if we repent; tell of His 
love and understanding; and teach He is the God of their ances- 
tral spirits; encourage the sick to get medical treatment and 
pray. I wish local Christians would tell such experiences in 
their church meetings and at conferences. For some reason 
(probably we missionaries are to blame) these common events are 
not considered appropriate testimonies. In true fellowship ex- 
periences are shared, whatever they may be. Life is told as it 
is... Indeed, will there)» be, growth until) lifs,’ all-of it, is 
brought to God? 


It is not so much the amount church workers and mission- 

yA aries know about a people's beliefs and customs that is im- 
portant. Rather, it is in the deepening relationships formed 

in the process of learning. Knowledge we acquire is of use only 
in enabling us to both form and deepen our relationships with 
people. What counts is our closeness, empathy, sensitivity and 
acceptance with men and women. The value of our Knowledge is 
the extent to which that knowledge helps us do just this. 


29 A good understanding of the local culture is necessary, but 
this is to the end that we see beyond traditional beliefs 
and customs and recognize the local people as people really 
quite similar to us. We should aim at taking the culture for 
granted, as something quite natural. 


But the real solution comes when our main focus is not on cul- 
ture or even theology but on the living Christ and His love and 
salvation. May Christ become our all-consuming passion, and 
may we instinctively and effectively use what knowledge of the 
culture we have along with a good theology as vehicles for com- 
municating Christ to people in their culture. 
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Russian Orthodox 
UK 


John H. Bryant, MD 
(chairman) 
United Church of Christ 
USA 


Rev. Hans W. Florin, PhD 
Lutheran 
Germany 


Daniel Isaac, MD 
Church of South India 
India 


Noboru Iwamura, MD 
Mukyokai 
Japan 


John Karefa-Smart, MD 
(vice-chairman) 
Evangelican & United Brethren 
Sierra Leone 


Prof. Khoo Oon Teik, MD 
Methodist 
Singapore 


Salwa Khuri-Otaqui, MD 
Anglican 
Jordan 


Sophia Kruyt, MD 
Reformed 
Indonesia 


David C. Morley, MD 
Anglican 
UK 


Metropolitan of Sourozh, Archbishop 
of Great Britain and Ireland, London 


Director, School of Public Health, 
Columbia University, New York 


Secretary, Liaison Board for World 
Mission, Hamburg 


General Secretary, Christian Medical 
Association of India, Nagpur 


Public Health Director, United 
Mission to Nepal, Kathmandu 


Visiting Professor of International 
Health, Harvard School of Public 


“Health, Boston 


Chairman, Department of Medicine, 
University of Singapore 


Medical Director, Near East Ecumeni- 
cal Committee for Palestine Refugees, 
Jerusalem 


Director, Mardi Santosa Hospital for 
Mother and Child Care, Surabaja, 
East Java 


Senior Lecturer in Tropical Health, 
Institute of Child Health, Univer- 
sity of London 


Joel Ngeiyamu 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Tanzania 


Martin Scheel, MD 
Lutheran 
Germany 


Ronald S. Seaton, MD 
United Presbyterian 
USA 


Howard Souster, MD 
Methodist 
UK 


Sylvia Talbot, EdD 


African Methodist Episcopal 


Guyana 


George H. Viterbo, MD 
Baptist 
Philippines 


Consultants 


Colin Forbes, MD 
Anglican 
Jamaica 


Rev. Hans=-Otto Hahn 
Lutheran 
Germany 


Mandiangu Mbongi Kiletu 
Eglise du Christ au Zaire 
Zaire 


red |, O81 .u0D 
Methodist 
Ghana 


Rev. Arne Sovik, PhD 
Lutheran Church in America 
USA 


Carl-€4-Taeylor,> mp 
United Presbyterian 
USA 
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Executive Secretary, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Tanzania, Arusha 


Director, German Institute for 
Medical Mission, Tubingen 


Director, Office of Health Affairs, 
The Program Agency, United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA, New York 


Medical Secretary, Methodist 
Missionary Society, London 


‘former Minister of Health of Guyana 


Medical Director, Capiz Emmanuel 
Hospital, Roxas City 


Senior Lecturer in Child Health, 
Faculty of Medicine, University of 
East Efrica, Nairobi 


Director, Ecumenical Division, Das 
Diakonische Werk (joint service 
organization of German Protestant 
churches), Stuttgart 


Director General, Institut Médical 
Evangélique, Kimpese 


Assistant Secretary-General, 
International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, London 


Project Director, Department of 
Studies, Lutheran World Federation, 
Geneva 


Director, Department of Interna- 
tional Health, Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene, Baltimore 


STAFF 


R. Nita Barrow, RN RM 
Methodist 
Barbados 


Connie Gates 
American Baptist 
USA 


Helen Gideon, MD 
Anglican 
India 


J. Hakan Hellberg, MD 
Lutheran 
Finland 


Angela Horton 
Anglican 
UK 


James C. McGilvray 
Episcopalian 
USA 


Heidi Schweizer 
Swiss Reformed 
Switzerland 


Sister Gilmary Simmons, MD 
Roman Catholic 
USA 
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Associate Director 


Secretary 


Secretary for Population Studies 


and Programmes 


Associate Director 


Secretary 


Director 


Administrative Assistant 


Consultant 
CIDSE/SEDOS Medical Secretary, 
Geneva 
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Publications 


available from the . 
Christian Medical Commission 


past issues of CONTACT: 
x 1 Models of Health and Salvation - Secular and Christian 
by R.A. Lambourne 
*x 2 Community Medicine by William H. Foege, MD 
x 3 Leprosy Control and Treatment in Comprehensive Community 
Health Planning by Oliver W. Hasselblad, MD, and James C. 
McGilvray 
x 4 Dialogue on Moral Issues and Health Care by John H. Bryant 
and David Jenkins 
5 The Koje Do Project - Progress and Problems by J.R. Sibley, MD 
7 ‘Family Service Centre Programme by Salwa Khuri-Otaqui, MD 
8 Towards an Appropriate Health Care Technology by Oscar Gish 
Intermediate Technology in Medicine by Kenneth R. Hill 
9 Mental Health, Christian Medical Mission and the Future 
Concept of Comprehensive Health Care by R.A. Lambourne 
x10 Comprehensive Rural Health Project, Jamkhed, India 
by Rajanikant S. Arole, MD 
*xll Using Medical Auxiliaries: Some Ideas and Examples 
by Katherine Elliott 
12 Public Health - China and the Less Developed Nations 
by Susan B. Rifkin 
13 Programme of Rural Public Health, Vanga Hospital, 
Republic of Zaire by Daniel E. Fountain, MD 
x available in French 
* available in Spanish 


reports of CMC annual meetings: 1968, 1969, ISV70 sLo7i sailor 


Planning for Health Care, CMCM/68/14 

The Commission's Current Understanding of Its Task, CMCM/68/12 
The Community Is the Patient, EPS, CMmC/71/2 

(all three also available in French and German) 


A Review of Christian Medical Work Today and a Proposal for the 
Establishment of a Christian Medical Commission, 1967 


Witchcraft, Sin, Divine Power and Healing: The Aladura Churches 
and the Attainment of Life's Destiny among the Yoruba 
by Robert C. Mitchell, CMC/68/6 


The Sister Buck Memorial Hospital Project in Spiritual Healing, 
1966-1967 by Franklin Donaldson, MD 


Salvation and Healing in the Community: The Old Testament Understand- 
ing by D.C. Westermann 

Church and State in Relation to Health Care by J.H. Hellberg 

(both reprints from International Review of Missions) 


Health, Development and Population Growth, CMCm/70/11 

Health, National Development and Population Growth - Possible Roles 
for the Church by John H. Bryant, MD 

(both from the Asian Ecumenical Conference for Development, July 1970) 


